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W. H. BONSALL has asscciated himself with THE SPEc- 
TATOR COMPANY in the capacity of business manager. 
Having been long identified with the insurance business 
inthe West, Mr. Bonsall will be recognized by many of our 
patrons as an old friend. For a few years past he has con- 
ducted a newspaper, and thus combines a knowledge of 
journalism with the experience of a practical underwriter, 
qualifications that seldom go hand in hand. Mr. Bonsall’s 
connection with THE SPECTATOR fills a vacancy in our 
working force that has existed for some time, and we are 
confident his accession to it will be as acceptable to our 
patrons as it is to us. 





THE Secretary of the Treasury, in a circular letter ad- 
dressed to steamboat inspectors, calls attention to that sec- 
tion of the law which prohibits, under a penalty of $500, 
any passenger vessel from carrying any of the explosive 
products of petroleum either as freight or ship’s stores. 
Recent disasters, attended with loss of life, furnish the 
occasion for thus instructing inspectors to see that the law 
is rigidly enforced. 





THE post-office at Hatton Garden, London, was recently 
entered by burglars, who secured a large number of regis- 
tered letters containing diamonds and other precious stones. 
Out of this robbery grew the peculiar suit of Robinson vs. 
Dumas. Robinson is a diamond dealer, and has long been 
in the habit of sending stones by registered letters to lap- 
idarieson the Continent for cutting. Simultaneously he 
would notify Dumas, an insurance broker, that he had sent 
stones of such a value and request him to get them in- 
sured. This he did on the occasion of the robbery, the 
hotice reaching the broker after the burglars had acconi- 
plished their work. When the broker applied to the insur- 
ance company they had been informed of the robbery and 
refused toinsure the stones. Thereupon Robinson brought 
suit against Dumas for their value, charging that it was 





through his negligence and delay that they were not in- 
sured. The jury, however, seemed to think that a man 
who notified his broker that insurance was wanted by the 
same mail that took the goods out of his possession did 
not show a very great amount of diligence himself, and so 
gave a verdict for the defendant. In this instance the 
laches was unquestionably with the owner of the goods, 
but it serves to illustrate the necessity for prompt action in 
obtaining insurance when valuable property is exposed to 
hazards of any kind. 





IN our issue of last week we commented on a communi- 
cation published in the London papers attacking the Equit- 
able and New York Life Insurance Companies, of this city. 
The communication was signed “ Actuary,” and warned 
loyal British subjects that if they insured in the companies 
named, and a war should break out between England and 
the United States, they were liable to have their policies 
confiscated. The Insurance Guardian, of London, con- 
tains the information that Mr. Sprague, the erratic actuary, 
is the author of the communication referred to. Mr. 
Sprague has gained some notoriety at home for the absurd 
manner in which he tortures the English langwage in his 
efforts to spell “ fonetikally,” and is regarded as a sort of 
Elizur Wright in life insurance matters. Our companies 
doing business abroad will scarcely suffer by reason of any- 
thing Mr. Sprague may say; had his name been signed to 
the communication we should not have paid any attention 
to it. The Insurance Guardian exposes the absurdity of 
Mr. Sprague’s communication. 





CONSIDERABLE has been said recently regarding the 
summary removal of Mr. R. W. Hosmer, of Chicago, as 
agent of the Connecticut Fire, a position which he had 
filled successfully for many years. The Chronicle, of this 
city, assails Mr. Hosmer vigorously upon the assumption 
that he has threatened to expose the manner in which that 
company settled its losses by the great Chicago fire, and 
thus reopen some old cases at great cost to the company. 
This assumption on the part of our neighbor is entirely 
gratuitous, for Mr. Hosmer has made no such threat ; 
some of his friends, who know how serviceable he has 
been to the company from which he was so summarily re- 
moved, in their indignation at the treatment meted out to 
him, have, no doubt, related the incidents attending the 
settlement of the losses referred to, and the extraordi- 
nary service rendered by Mr. Hosmer at that time, from 
which statements has probably grown the report that he 
had threatened these things. It may have been injudicious 
to have raked up old matters in this manner, but Mr, 
Hosmer is not. responsible for its being done, and we have 
his assurance that he has not made the threats that are 
attributed to him. The simple facts of the case are that, 
after long, faithful and successful service in the interests 
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of the company, he was summarily removed by Mr. 
Browne, the new president, upon the very eve of assurances 
that he was not to be disturbed. This naturally excited 
the indignation of Mr. Hosmer’s friends, among whom is 
numbered nearly every agent in Chicago, who agreed that 
if companies were to remove faithful agents without cause 
—thus injuring or destroying their business—without a 
protest from them, then no agent could feel secure in his 
position. Consequently they expressed their indignation 
at the course pursued and protested against it, and the 
earnestness of these protests led to the assertion that Mr. 
Hosmer was threatening the company, which is not true. 
As THE SPECTATOR has heretofore allowed a correspond- 
ent to comment on this matter, we deem it just to Mr. 
Hosmer to deny the assumptions made by The Chronicle 
reflecting upon his integrity and character. 





THE Legislature, at its last session, failed to take any 
action on the question of an increased water supply for 
New York City. As a consequence, we may expect a 
water famine this year as annoying as was that of last year, 
not because of a scarcity of water, but because the city 
officials and the ring of contractors co-operating with them 
will undoubtedly curtail the supply in order to work up a 
public sentiment in favor of the extravagant and unneces- 
sary expenditureasked for by them. ‘Their plan for increas- 
ing the Croton supply will involve an outlay of not less than 
$50,000,000, and in this expenditure there would be a mag- 
nificent opportunity for “pickings and stealings.” An 
abundant supply of salt water from the rivers can be pro- 
vided for one-quarter the sum named, which would prevent 
the possibility of a great conflagration and furnish an un- 
limited quantity for street cleaning and sanitary purposes. 
It would also relieve the consumption of the Croton to such 
an extent that the present supply would be adequate for 
domestic purposes for many years to come. But those in 
authority are opposed to the less expensive method of 
utilizing salt water because “ there’s no money in it.” If 
there is a scarcity of water in the city this summer, as 
there was last, we shall believe it to be chargeable to a 
willful desire to cause annoyance, and not to necessity. 





IN acommunication elsewhere printed in this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR, “ Local Agent” expresses his view of 
the war now raging between the fifteen and twenty per 
cent companies. Our columns are open to a discussion of 
this or any other matter of interest to underwriters, and 
both sides to any controversy are entitled to equal privi- 
leges. Whatever may be the merits or results of the 
present contest between the two classes of companies, it 
is certain that each side is represented by an array of 
companies and underyriting ability that entitles them to 
respectful consideration from agents, from the press and 
from each other. The question raised is one of grave im- 





ee 
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portance, affecting directly the interests of a very 
number of persons, and is not to be disposed of by the 
ipse dixit of any one man nor of any set of men. It isa 
question for discussion, for concession and for compro. 
mise. We have deprecated from the first the fact that the 
issue regarding agents’ commissions was raised at this 
time, when efforts for reforming the unwise methods that 
pervade the business were promising success. The longer 
the contest wages, the more we deprecate it, for the rea, 
son that it engenders increased bitterness as time passes, 
There is scarcely a business in the land that requires ang 
commands the best intelligence of so many Persons as 
that of fire underwriting, and it seems that it should be 
entirely feasible for men possessing the capacity necessary 
to successfully manage fire insurance companies, to come 
together in a spirit of fairness and conciliation and amica. 
bly adjust the differences that now divide them, and which 
jeopard the promised success of reform measures already 
entered upon. We do not agree with our correspondent 
in his assumption that the National Board has outlived 
its usefulness; on the contrary, we believe this isa good 
time to rehabilitate it with all the strength the under. 
writing fraternity can endow it with, and restore it to its 
pristine vigor and power. Elsewhere we give more ex. 
tended expression to our views upon this subject. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDER. 
WRITERS. 


HE importance of organization to protect the interests 

of fire underwriters has long been recognized; even 
previous to the formation of the National Board the neces. 
sity for such a representative body was felt. The National 
Board, having the endorsement of the best companies in 
the land, was, for a number of years, a great power in fire 
underwriting. But the time came when disaffection crept 
in, and the work of disintegration once entered upon, the 
organization was speedily crippled, and its usefulness for 
the time destroyed. There being then no representa 
tive body of underwriters to direct, by wise counsel, the 
conduct of the business, evil practices multiplied and 
spread, until all those safeguards that had been thrown 
around it were swept away, and unrestrained and vicious 
competition resulted in utter demoralization. For several 
years matters went from bad to worse, when an unsuccessful 
effort was made to revive the National Board, to which a 
few of the “old guard” still remained steadfast and loyal. 
But the time had not come, for many of the companies 


whose withdrawal originally had tended to bring about the 


demoralization were not willing to come back to the fold. 
They, nevertheless, recognized that an organization of some 
kind was necessary, and, after long and painful labor, the 
organization known asthe United Underwriters in Amenia 
was born. It received cordial welcome from those com 
panies in the National Board and from those who were not 
members, and it started out upon its career under most ¢X 
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cellent auspices. It has been in existence now about ‘two 
ears and a half, and, while it has not accomplished all that 
was expected of it by the most sanguine, it has still laid 
the foundation for much good work. But the question 
arises, “ What is the necessity for two organizations, whose 
objects are identical, and whose mission in the underwrit- 
ing world is the same ?” Has not the time come for the 
United Fire Underwriters to merge itself into the National 
Board, and transfer to the older and still perfect organiza- 
tion the work it has inaugurated? The only necessity that 
existed for calling this body into existence was found in 
the fact that the old seceders from the National Board de- 
clined to renew their allegiance, even while recognizing the 
necessity for precisely such an organization. Had all those 
who assisted in forming the United Underwriters mani- 
fested the same activity in reviving the National Board, 
every reformatory plan that has thus far been matured by 
the younger organization could have been carried out more 
effectively by the older one. The National Board is well 
known among all underwriters, and is respected for what 
ithas done; it has all the machinery required by such a 
body, and statistical information, the accumulation of many 
years, that is invaluable. Nothing has been thus far 
done by the United Underwriters that could not have been 


y 


_done more effectually by.the National Board, provided it 


had had the same number of companies at its back. We 
do not wish to be understood as disparaging the United 
Underwriters in any degree—that body has done good 
work and is capable of doing much more—but why is it 
necessary to maintain twd organizations when one can do 
all the work required? Neither organization can be consid- 
ered extravagant in expenditure, nevertheless both involve 
individual members in more or less expense, and consider- 
able loss of time, which is of even more importance. One 
body representing fire underwriting interests is all that is 
required, provided that one has the concentrated support 
that is now divided between the two. We believe that 
there should be a union of these two bodies at an early 
day, and if a consolidation is to take place, the younger 
one should be absorbed by the older, which is fully pre- 
pared to carry on the work so well started by the former. 





THE NEW LAW RELATIVE TO FOREIGN COM.- 
PANIES. 


- is reported that Superintendent Fairman has decided 
that the law recently enacted by the Legislature in refer- 
ence to foreign companies does not repeal the old law, 
which provided that no foreign company should receive a 
certificate to do business in this State unless it had a paid- 
up capital of not less than $500,000. As the new law 
Prohibits such companies from reporting the capital or 
assets of the home office, Mr. Fairman, according to re- 
Port, holds that they must deposit $500,000 in this coun- 
tty to comply with the old law, and an additional $200,- 
0 as required by the new law. If this be true, those 





who engineered the passage of the new law have drawn 
an elephant instead of a prize. It was their intention, un. 
questionably, to do away with the statute that required 
foreign companies to make an exhibit of their financial 
condition at home, and they were evidently under the im- 
pression that all that would be required of such companies 
in future by the authorities of this State would be the de- 
posit of $200,000. But the Superintendent appears to 
argue that, inasmuch as the former law was not repealed, 
he must be satisfied that a foreign company applying for 
admission has $500,000 capital paid up, and, as he can 
have no official knowledge of its status at home, the only 
way he can be satisfied is to require that sum to be de- 
posited in his office. If this interpretation of the law is 
sustained, it effectually closes the door to those speculative 
companies that were reported to be organizing for the sole 
purpose of doing business in this country on a basis of 
their $200,000 deposit, with no capital behind them. But 
in the case of companies really solvent, the requirements, 
under this interpretation, would be greatly in excess of 
what has been exacted of those already here. In the case 
of the Sun, for instance, which is reported to be desirous of 
establishing a branch in this country, $700,000 will be de- 
manded as a deposit here, while other British companies 
already here have deposited but $200,000. The Sun is 
reported to be the strongest company in Great Britain, 
but as it is specially exempted by its charter from making 
reports, no one outside of its managers knows its actual 
financial strength. To comply with the law as it hereto- 
fore existed, foreign companies submitted the sworn state- 
ments of their officers as to their financial condition; our 
officials made no examinations to ascertain the truth or 
falsity of these reports, but accepted them as being made 
in good faith. Doubtless some such means will be de- 
vised to satisfy the Superintendent as to the solvency of 
the Sun. If sworn statements satisfied the requirements 
of the law heretofore, there is apparently no good reason 
why they should not do so in the future, and if the mana- 
gers of the Sun make affidavit that they have a paid-up 
capital equal to $500,000, we see no reason why it should 
not be quite as satisfactory as a similarstatement from any 
other company heretofore made, for, as a matter of fact, that 
is all their financial exhibits amount to. All that appears 
to be required by the law is that the Superintendent shall 
be satisfied that the company applying for admission has 
the requisite paid-up capital, and to resolve itself into a 
question as to what evidence he will require as to the fact. 
Other States that impose other conditions upon foreign 
companies would, we presume, be satisfied in a similar 
manner, so that the actual deposit required of a company 
to do business in this country will not exceed what it has 
been in the past. That feature of the new law, however, 
which prohibits foreign companies advertising in this coun- 
try the financial standing of the parent office, is a ridicu- 
lous absurdity, and will be found to be of no effect. In- 
surers who desire to ascertain the responsibility of the 
companies they patronize will be furnished with that in- 
formation by the press, without regard to the law, We 
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shall continue to print the exhibits of foreign companies 
and American companies alike, as we have done hereto- 
fore, not only in the columns of THE SPECTATOR, but in 
our statistical charts and other publications. The public 
has a right to such information, and if the companies 
themselves are prohibited from giving it, we are not, but 
will furnish gratuitously such facts as the Legislature has 
decided shall not be printed as advertisements. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


. THE gossips have had a busy time during the past week with the affairs 

of the Sun Fire Office, of London, and the alleged re-insurance of the 
Watertown Insurance Company by the former. As we have no official 
declaration from either party, we have no authority to state the precise 
facts of the case, This brings us to the question whether it is better to 
let rumor wild upon matters of public interest, or, by frankly informing 
outsiders of results of negotiation, save a vast amount of idle speculation. 
The story that General Grant was to be the manager of the company 
gained credit to some extent, but when it was telegraphed back from 
Chicago as news, the story was at once contradicted. Then the insane 
manner in which various brokers, agents and officers of companies mixed 
up the names of gentlemen connected with prominent offices must have 
struck the secretary of the Sun Fire as somewhat strange, accustomed as 
he is to the English habit of regarding such negotiations as the one be- 
tween the Sun and Watertown as peculiarly confidential. In fact, it is 
somewhat of a mystery how the story came to be published in connection 
with the ruling of the Insurance Department on the $700,000 deposit 
question. Except for the air of mystery surrounding it, and the gossippy 
reporters and correspondents who have dealt with it so fancifully, the 
whole transaction would have been regarded as tame and commonplace. 
The entrance of another English company into New York is not so im- 
portant as to excite especial attention, but it is the American habit to ex- 
aggerate small aftairs into “sensations,” and so the Sun-Watertown 
matter was heralded as a ‘‘sensation,” while in reality it was a very ordi- 
nary occurrence, 


THE re-insurance of the Watertown need not excite any surprise, although 
companies with million dollar incomes are not seeking reinsurances very 
numerously at this time. Probably the Sun tolks in London will be sur- 
prised to learn that the re-insurance of the Watertown was offered to two 
and probably three English companies anterior to the Sun negotiation, 
and was respectfully declined by them all. It is recorded in the Massa- 
chusetts report that the directors of the Watertown own $101,000 of its 
$200,000 capital, which is a bare majority. Consequently they could de- 
liver the company if they so voted, but why its re-insurance should 
be deemed so valuable by the Sun after being declined by other English 
companies equally anxious for business, is not so easily explained. Per- 
haps it is none of our business, or of anybody but the high contracting 
parties. If the Sun office be satisfied, why should anybody else cavil ? 
With the Watertown affairs, however, it is our privilege to deal as freely 
as we please, and hence we say that while the company has enjoyed ex- 
cellent credit and stands well at home and with its agencies, the amount 
of its risks and re-insurance fund are entirely disproportioned to its net 
surplus, and out of its $1,100,00) nearly $800,000 are held as liabilities. 


& * * 


Mr. Ross, the manager of the Northern, has _been quietly pursuing his 
business of selecting a manager for the separate organization of that eom- 
pany in the United States, and when he is ready to make an appointment, 
will probably make it known in his own way. Mr. E. Cozens Smith, of 
the Imperial, having made his arrangements for conducting the business 
of that company independently of the Northern, has started homeward via 
Quebec, and after a date to be agreed upon hereafter by Mr. Robb on one 
part and Mr. Alliger, of the Imperial, on the other, these companies will 
be operated separately. We have the word of one of these managers that 





—— 


the divorce, so called, is friendly, and does not imply anything more thay 
a belief on the part of both that they each can do better independent of 
the other than under the joint policy arrangement. All rumors of an in. 
tended struggle of each company to get ahead of fhe other are false, 


*% * *% 


As the iron steamboats were lately insured at fifty cents, the Star 
steamers are now in the market at sixty cents, and the claim is made that 
they are just as good fire risks as the others. 


*% * * 


Now rages the Ithaca (N. Y.) agent. The Cornell University buildings 
were insured last winter in this city by local and agency companies x 
rates which had been declined in Ithaca by the local agents. When the 
New York Tariff Association was pending, it was seen that if they ad. 
hered to their agreement to charge local tariff rates on outside risks, that 
the Ithaca agents would have the Cornell insurance at their mercy, The 
tariff was adopted in April, to take effect May 1. In the interim the New 
York brokers saved their bacon by canceling the yearly policies on the 
Cornell buildings and taking out three-year risks at a trifle over two an. 
nual rates. The Ithaca agent may well rage. Some of the companies rep. 
resented in that town have done this thing, and their agents are not 
happy. 

* *% * 

ALTHOUGH summer hotels are not, as a rule, regarded favorably by most 
of our conservative companies, we have been permitted to examine a tabu. 
lated statement of premiums, losses and expenses upon this class of prop- 
erty for twelve years, showing the experience of one of our best city com 
panies, It is a surprising fact that the company has insured in that time 
(counting each year policy as a separate risk) 3215 risks, with an average 
policy of $2500 on each, making a total sum insured $8,037,500, at an 
average rate of one and three-quarters, showing total net premiums of 
$12,268; losses and expenses, $5622. This company believes in these 
risks, and now writes‘$5000 where before it took only $2500. 


*% % *% 


THERE is an agency on Broadway of whom it is said that if you wantthe 
whole street to know anything just tell it to in “ strict confidence.” 
The attachés of this particular office have been very wise recently regard. 
ing the movements of foreign companies, but their stories thus far have 
proved to be sailors’ yarns, 


% * 7 


THE city brokers are not to any appreciable extent finding that the com- 
panies outside of the Tariff Association are helping them to gobble in large 
lines of risks at less rates or on better terms of commission than the tariff 
companies. In a few cases of storage risks there are better commissions 
paid, but not generally. The worst thing we have heard of isa tariff com- 
pany paying only ten per cent commission re-insuring storage risks in a 
non-tariff office at twenty per cent off, but those opportunities are rare, 
and even the staid old Peter Cooper, with only a smail amount of storage 
business, now demands its regular seventy-five cents as promptly as any 
of its rivals. The brokers are nonplussed by these facts, and though they 
indulge occasionally in some tough yarns about the dishonesty of tariff 
companies, their real grievances are against the non-tariff companies. 


% % # 
WE learn that several city companies got caught for small amounts in 
the recent fire in Leadville, Colorado. 
*% * * 


Amonc the “imported” rumors we have heard lately is that there will 
shortly be a lively stirring up of a Western manager of a foreign company 
in Chicago. 


<3 % 

Tue Armenia, of Pittsburgh, essayed the experiment of a salaried agent 
and paid office expenses, commissions, etc., beside. It is stated that its 
business in the city was profitable, but the results too small to justify con- 
tinuance. We do not understand how small companies, with a. premium 
income of a few hundred per month, can burden themselves with an efficient 
agent upon a salary and then pay office rent, ordinary commissions he 
brokers, taxes, etc., and expect to make money. The suite and salaries 
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must amount to fully thirty per cent of their income, and when 
commissions are added, the cost of such an agency is equal to fifty per 

tof its premiums. We do not question its economy for large com- 
able a large business, but for small offices, with incomes of less thar 
ue per annum, it is simply preposterous. The Armenia did as well 
as expected, and perhaps better, but salaries, rent and commissions were 


alone 


too much for it. 
* % *% 


Gen. GRANT told an “interviewer” that he didn’t know of the existence 
of such a company as the Sun, of London, until he read it in a despatch 
from Chicago. Yet this distinguished citizen is trustee of an English 
company. The worst thing we can wish is that he be sentenced to read 
all the insurance papers and journals in the United States for six months, 
paying a year’s subscription in advance, 


* * * 


Tue National Insurance Corporation (limited), of London, re-christened 
the National, of London and New York (limited), is about to avail itself 
of some American capital and apply for admission to this State. This is 
the company which has been mysteriously referred to as in process of incu- 
bation on the half-English and half-American plan for nearly twelve 
months past. Its English manager is William Collis, Esq. Its American 
manager will be George A. Pell, Esq. 


% % % 


Tue retirement of the Relief was simply a wise recognition of the fact 
that its underwriting days better be ended before its surplus was exhausted. 
The company retires honorably from the field in advance of some others 
which should have preceded it. 





sence 








INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue Teutonia Life Insurance Company gives a dividend of eighteen 
per cent. 


THE net profit of the Cologne fire insurance company Colonia 
amounted to 990,000 marks in 1881. ‘ 


Tue surplus of the Iduna Life Insurance Company, in Halle, for 
1881, is 337,455 marks. The premium receipts were 2,030,626 marks. 


THE Berlin Life Insurance Company made a clear profit in 1881 of 
811,775 marks. The premium receipts amounted to 3,481,012 marks. 


Tue Deuts Ver. Zeitung gives a German translation of the poem read 
by Dr. Bombaugh at the dinner of the Insurance Journalists’ Association. 


ALL the German and Swiss accidental insurance companies, with per- 
haps one exception, incurred losses in 1881. Higher premiums are now 
everywhere under consideration. 


Tue Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company took an insurance on the 
Schwerin Court Theatre for the large sum of 800,000 marks. The insti- 
tution has had other serious losses, and some uneasiness prevails among 
its clients, 


TuE use of technical apparatus for incendiary purposes would seem to 
be no longer confined to political agitators. Some cases have recently 
come before the German courts, in which very ingenious means were 
adopted to mulct the insurance companies. 


THE report of the Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company is very exhaustive 
but not cheerful. The report concludes by calling attention to the inad- 
visability of changing the organization of the company, when there is some 
reason for hoping that such a bad year may prove to form an exception. 

THE guarantees demanded by foreign States from insurance companies 
have been copied from one another. These guarantees, however good 
and proper the principle may appear, have naturally been a great hardship 
0 enterprising companies which could not afford to have large sums of 
Money locked up in.every country they might desire to operate in. Ger- 
oy and Austria give no show to each other’s fire {insurance companies, 
bat it is different with life insurance companies. Germany, however, has 
different laws in the different States of which it is composed. Austria has 





an Insurance Department that is now, however, engaged in making it hard 
for the German companies to maintain themselves in that country. 

Tue Germans are now discussing, in view of the frequent burning of 
theatres, whether an insurance company for ‘‘insuring” the salaries of 
theatrical employees would not be in order. It has been very sagely ob- 
jected that the ‘‘ stars” would hardly subscribe to such an institution, or 
even require its kind offices. 

Tue Basle (Switzerland) Insurance Company, closes its fiscal year with 
a loss of 94,022 francs. This is attributed to losses from French re-insur- 
ance, the lowering of the premium and the great number of fires. The 
German General Insurance Company, of Stettin, has gone into liquida- 
tion. The Swiss Lloyds, of Winterthur, had a loss of 34,833 francs; the re- 
insurance shows a loss of 14,623 francs. 

ANOTHER great loss of life was narrowly avoided at the burning of the 
Schwerin Court Theatre, as the fire alarm was given in the midst of the 
play. The German papers especially comment on the increase of fires 
in Germany. It is evident that the United States will soon have no 
monopoly of big fires. In fact, many of the insurance companies, like the 
Magdeburg, had every reason to look forward, until last May, to having a 
favorable year, but since summer there has been an unbroken series of de- 
vastating fires. 
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ALBANY. 

The Governor Busy Signing Bills Passed by the Legislature—Genebal Sharpe's Bill 
Relative to Insolvent Corporations—Some of the Bills That Have Become Laws— 
Mr. Hageerty's Unofficial Report on Receiver Pierson—No Relief for New York's 
Insufficient Water Supply —F udge Westbrook Modifies an Order Relative to the 
Defunct Universal Life Company. 


[FRom OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Tue Governor has been busy signing bills since the Legislature 
adjourned, and has, since the law-makers departed, sent eighty-two bills 
to the office of the Secretary of State with his approval. He has not as yet 
taken action on General Sharpe’s bill relative to insurance receivers, nor 
is it yet known what he will do with that measure. On Thursday last he 
signed Mr. Chamberlain’s bill amending sections three and four of chapter 
537 of the laws of 1880 in relation to receivers of insolvent corporations. 
This amendment gives the Attorney-General power to move iu court for 
the removal of a receiver and for the appointment of another receiver in 
his place, or to compel a more complete accounting by the receiver, and 
also gives the Attorney-General more power over the application to the 
courts for allowances. 

The two bills introduced by Mr. Raines, amending the town and county 
co-operative fire insurance statutes of 1879 and 1880 have both been signed 
by the Governor, and are laws. One is in relation to the number of direc- 
tors in such companies, and the other is in regard to sending notices of 
elections and losses. The latter makes the statute in relation to town 
companies correspond with that in regard to county co-operatives, 

The Governor has also approved the bill authorizing the Butter and 
Cheese Exchange to provide a life insurance fund, by assessment or other- 
wise, for the benefit of the families of the members on the death of the 
latter. This is the third measure that he has signed this year of that char- 
acter. One is the New York Commercial Association, or Produce 
Exchange ; the second is the Veteran Association of the Seventh Regiment 
National Guard, and last, the Butter and Cheese Exchange. 

The large bill known as the Field Code of Civil Procedure, which is a 
codification of the common law, has passed both Houses and awaits the 
action of the Governor. That bill has a lengthy chapter devoted to insur- 
ance and contracts of insurance, treating upon all classes and all grades of 
insurance, except the mutual benefit and the graveyard system inaugurated 
in modern times. That bill, if signed, does not take effect until another 
year, and there will be plenty of time to examine the insurance provisions 
and have whatever is objectionable corrected before the bill takes effect. 

None of the bills relating to the Building Department of New York, 
revising the building laws, were passed. There was a conflict between 
the measures presented in the interest of the present Superintendent of 
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Buildings and an ex-Superintendent, resulting in the defeat of both. 
The contest over the measure relative to the retention of the Forty- 
second street reservoir, by repealing the act of last year providing for its 
removal, ended in the defeat of the repealing bill, and the reservoir will 
have to go as soon as Webb, Potter & Beers have made sufficient fuss 
about it to let the public know that they are running a sort of society of 
their own, which pretends to look after the interests of the city. 

Further investigation of the so-called “Haggerty supplemental report 
from the special committee that investigated the receivers demonstrates 
that the report was not signed by any of the members of the committee, 
and therefore was no report in fact. It was passed around among the 
newspaper reporters as the supplemental report of Mr. Haggerty, and as 
he had been assigned to write that portion of the report that related to the 
North American and the companies embraced in Mr. Pierson’s receiver- 
ships, the reporters sent off the points to the press under the belief that it 
was all right and official. It was published broadcast through the State, 
but it turns out that it has no official value, has no place on the Assembly 
records, and is of no more importance than a stump speech on Pierson’s 
receiverships. Your correspondent desires to apologize to Mr. Pierson for 
publishing any portion of the document, or aiding in circulating the stump 
speech, which, it is now said, was not written by Major Haggerty, but by 
some of the silent or wicked partners of the investigating committee. 

There was a bill in each House relative to the attachment of fire-escapes 
to buildings, providing that the Superintendent of Buildings should decide 
where fire-escapes were required, and the mode of attaching the escapes 
to buildings should be determined by the Fire Commissioners. The 
bill, however, failed to pass, although ordered to third reading in the 
Assembly. 

The large bill known as the Bliss codification of all existing laws rela- 
tive to the city of New York, which passed both Houses and is awaiting 
the Governor’s signature, will be ofinterest to insurance underwriters. It 
is true that there are no new provisions of law in the bill—simply a codifi- 
cation of existing laws—but it will show what is in force and what obse- 
lete affecting insurance interests in this city. 

Mr. Justice Westbrook, in the matter of the Universal Life Insurance 
Company, has granted an order vacating an injunction granted October 
22, 1881, so far as to permit the New York Life Insurance Company to 
proceed in certain foreclosure cases covering property of the Universal 
Life Insurance Company, situate on the north side of Carroll street, 
Brooklyn. It is also crdered that the receiver have leave to withdraw the 
answers interposed by the Universal Life Insurance Company. Also, that 
the receiver retain the rents, income and profits of the five houses, Nos. 
160, 162, 164, 166 and 168 Carroll street, Brooklyn, as well as those that 
have accrued and paid to him or that hereafter may be paid to him to await 
the result of the foreclosure actions and the further order of the Supreme 
Court, in the event of there being a deficiency upon the sale in said 
actions, but upon the right of the New York Life Insurance Company to 
have the sums received for rent applied to payment of any deficiency, no 
opinion is expressed. 


ALBANY, Fune 12, 1882. RANDOLPH. 





LEAVENWORTH. 


A Late Opening of Spring—Backwardness of the Crops—The Cyclone Insurance 
Business—How the Cyclone Insurers Take the Cream of the Farm Property— 
Leavenworth Water-works— Sale of Glucose Works—Local Men and Things. 


[From OuR Own CoRRESPONDENT.] 

IT is joyous June with winter attachments and spring influences. The 
birds go about with their ulsters on, singing of summer in frozen accents, 
wondering if they did not make their appearance a little too previous. The 
phenomenal coolness of the weather is confessedly worthy of serious com- 
ment. Asa Greeley agriculturist I should remark that this winter-like 
summer is decidedly clever for wheat, but confoundedly beastly for corn, 
you know. Mayhap the Weather Bureau is in sympathy with the St. John 
prohibition movement in our State, effected a combination with the St. 
Johnites, and formulated a conspiracy to nip the whiskey business in the bud. 
Thus corn has the appearance all over Kansas of being sicklied o’er with 
with the pale yellow cast of a put-up job, while the wheat in its ripening 
elevated attitude tosses its head with maturing indifference and keeps on 
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growing, and getting fuller and fuller. In fact, winter seems to bet 
mashed on spring. The latter has been a milder form of the former with 
us, and at the present writing the end is not as yet. If it Continues we 
shall harvest no corn, and we shall be compelled to have fur collars 
grafted to our linen dusters, ; 

The German, of Freeport, and Burlington Insurance Company, of Bur. 
lington, Iowa, are doing an immensely profitable cyclone business in oy, 
State this season. Cyclones have occurred with sufficiently alarming fre. 
quency to frighten the sunburnt sons of the soil into the necessity of in. 
dulging in the expediency of purchasing indemnity against them. The 
dreaded cyclone has provoked suggestions of safety, and has become a 
serious personal question with the farmer, whether he wouldn’t rather take 
his chances in front of a driving prairie fire mounted on a lame mule than 
run the chances of living in a Kansas balloon-frame with a mind filled with 
dreadful dynamite anticipations of a destructive tornado. The result of 
all this is that there are to-day about as many farmers insuring their prop- 
erty against tornadces and wind-storms as against fire and lightning. The 
companies mentioned charge for insurance against fire and lightning for a 
five-years’ policy two and one-half per cent, and for insurance against tor. 
nadoes and wind-storms for the same period, two per cent, thus receiving 
a combined rate of four and one-half per cent. The fact that these two 
companies are quietly securing the cream of the farm business of this State 
in this manner is not generally known, but sooner or later other compa- 
nies will become jealous of their success in this enterprise and will be clam. 
orous for part of this business. These companies have made and will con. 
tinue to make money out of this venture. Where one thousand dollars are 
lost by tornadoes, one hundred thousand are lost by fire. Why isn’t this 
good-paying business? That’s the question. Let some wise, wide-eyed 
insurance Solomon deeply learned in the science, beauties, intricacies and 
mysteries of the business give us a profound dissertation upon the feasi- 
bility of inaugurating and adopting this new departure in indemnity. 

Our water-works are moving ‘along as rapidly towards completion as 
possible. The reservair is two-thirds finished, the mains have been dis- 
tributed, and pipe-laying will be speedily commenced. 

The glucose works located here, and owned and operated by a home 
company, recently sold the same to the Messrs, Hamlin, of Buffalo, for 
$230,000, These works will be greatly improved and the capacity in- 
creased. 

It is now definitely settled that we are to enjoy the expensive luxury of 
a full-fledged manager, with all the hereditaments and appurtenances there. 
unto belonging. He will have an elaborate office replete with imperial 
splendor, royal magnificence and sumptuous home upholstery, and be in- 
ducted into office in a style commensurate wit his talents and the salary 
attached thereto. 

It is understood that Mr. R. H. Kerr, special agent of the New York 
Alliance for Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska, will soon resign to accept 4 
prominent position with the Northwestern Screw Company, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo. 

It is asserted upon good authority that Mr. Harry Robinson, the versa 
tile special agent of the Watertown for the West, will soon lead to the 
altar one of the many beautiful belles of Sedalia, Mo. A good risk at @ 
first-class rate. 

Mr. Frank Van Voorhis, general agent of the British America, at Chi- 
cago, was a welcome visitor to our city during the first part of the month 

Col. H. H. Hobbs, general agent of that sterling company, the Newark 
Fire, spent several days in our city last week. GEORGE. 

LEAVENWORTH, KAN., Fune 6, 1882. 





INDIANAPOLIS. 


Some Inside History—The Local Board—Too Much Funny Business and Not Enough 
Hlorse Sense—The State Association is Lightly Touched—Personal Mention—Tht 
Manager Question. 


[From Our REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Ir has been many months since your correspondent has sent you aletter, 
and in this many events that have occurred since my last must necessarily 
be omitted. The local board last February, upon the recommendation of 
the joint committee of its body and the State Association, advanced rates 
on most of the special hazards from ten to seventy-five percent; @ number 
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the specials, however, that needed the greatest advance in rates, were | banks and other corporations, by licensing them. It was understood for 
¢ ly omitted from the list furnished by the local board committee, | some time that owing to the extravagance, or worse, of the local govern- 


pe were therefore not considered. Now even those larger lines that 
ee an advance are being manipulated by the agent placing the risk 
ogether with the rating committee without any improvement whatever 
somag toe made or even contemplated, whereby the rates fall back to 
their former position, which gives the more hungry companies the 
advantage ground, as none of the large companies will write at the former 
rates. It seems that the local agents at this place have no backbone. 
When the board has a meeting it is characterized by a total disregard for 
any business proposition or motion that is offered for the benefit of the 
Association. The board meets at an appointed hour, is called to order 
by the president or vice-president (as the case may be); roll of members 
(generally represented by office boys) called ; absentees noted (the absen- 
tees are always excused at the next meeting) ; then, as a rule, some agency 
“sets up” the cigars for the crowd, the box being passed around fre- 
quently during 2 meeting ; then some member makes a motion, which is 
interrupted many times by jocular and personal remarks by members, 
always received with laughter, and finally is lost by members not knowing 
what they are voting for or against. An Indianapolis board meeting is 
similar to a first meeting of a juvenile base ball club, only they lack the 
business ability of and accomplish less than the juveniles. Then comes 
the report of the rating committee recommending reduction of rates, and 
in nearly every case they are recommended contrary to by-laws, without any 
improvements having been made to the risk. The latest development at 
a meeting was the fact of a non-board agent having taken a $60,000 line 
from a board agent and placing nearly all the line with the same agencies 
who wrote the risk last year, all board agents, at board rates, but they 
allowing him a commission, with which he “ sugared” the assured. What 
did the board do about it? Passed a resolution that those agents who had 


' written policies for the non-board agent should cancel the same immedi- 


ately, Your correspondent understands that they did cancel policies 
written, but have since re-written, at board rate, and ten and fifteen per 
cent commission, to non-board agent. This non-boarder would have been 
in the Association long ago had all the members remained true to their 
constitution and by-laws, and never written or exchanged business with 
him, there being a by-law to that effect. At the last meeting the question 
of manager was discussed, interrupted by great ridicule and such sentences 
as ‘Better turn our business over to the manager entirely,” ‘‘ Let him 
sign all policies,” ‘“‘Give him keys to our offices and teach him the com- 
binations of our safes." Tu sum our local board up, it amounts to little 
more in maintaining rates and correcting evil practices within its body 
than the so-called ‘“‘ Union” or the ‘‘ Indiana State Association.” Itisa 
truth that there are agents, that there exist special agents, and that there 
are companies who care nothing for their word, agreements, or reputation. 

The agency of Beardsley & Moore is succeeded by Joseph Moore; Mr. 
Beardsley is solicitor for the agency. 

The firm of M. E. Vinton & Co. was dissolved the early part of May, 
Mr. Vinton retiring and Mr. Robert Kistner taking his place. The new 
firm is known as Williams & Kistner. They are both young men and 
good workers. 

The special agents for the State held a meeting here May 26, and dis- 
cussed the Indianapolis local board situation, and talked manager for 
every large place in Indiana. There is danger of this manager business 
being carried too far ; it is badly needed here, but we don’t know about 
La Fayette, Terra Haute and some other points. Will try and give you a 
more interesting communication in another month. AN OBSERVER. 

INDIANAPOLIs, Jfay 30. 





MONTREAL. 

Lhe Government Proposition to Impose a License Tax on Insurance Companies in the 
Province of Quebec—A Successful Protest from the Companies—The Bill Modi- 
fed, but Still Leaves a Heavy Tax on the Companies—Life Companies Changing 
their Names and Abolishing the ‘* Mutual” Feature—A ‘‘ Mutual” Agent Rid- 
den on a Rail. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THE insurance community here was startled not long ago by seeing by 
the reports in the papers of the budget speech, that the Treasurer of the 
Province of Quebec would introduce a measure to tax insurance ‘companies, 





ment, additional taxes would have to be imposed, but no one apparently ex- 
pected them totakethisshape. It waslike a thunderbolt out of aclearsky. 
Ihere give some extracts showing whzt was first contemplated : 


The corporations which I propose to bring under this license act, are 
banks, insurance companies, joint stock, manufacturing or commercial 
companies, loan, telegraph, telephone, city passenger and ordinary railway 
companies. There will in the first place be a business license, which will 
be the principal one, and also a small supplementary license for every 
office, place of business, factory or workshop of each company. The 
following is the list of dues to be paid for the different licenses which 
the companies are bound to procure : - - . “4 
Insurance companies, on each license to do business, $500, with an ad- 
ditional sum of $250 for each kind of insurance carried on beyond one ; on 
each supplementary license, $100 in the cities of Montreal and Quebec 
and $50 in every other place. 

* * * * . * 

I estimate that these dues will give a revenue of $123,800, made up as 

follows :— 





ee ee See See ee ee $25,850 
Insurance Companies............ ndessee snap enes-héopeneberes vespemainenameatae 34,600 
Se SED Svccns cs: Kt cans ncinctbveschacssivesgsuieansacsaoede Me 
is iiiiieecorugen-es+enepimneped 8,000 
nun nace snes>pecenpeagrene 5.0c0 
Telegraph Companies... bib! Stax tides aaeb seis Wale ip atietalls 5.250 
EELS Te ST MET Te cinta 1,00 
City Passenger Railway Companies ...............-...-.--. Les seniimdaeeuaients 1,000 
Railway Companies...... RSE SeEDeeinpconbsSneneneewmpscusesespennmbepebibncetonh 28,000 

Rai Son cate ctb tind cetn cn citticinpiettnhbideiummde 


When a deputation representing the companies waited, a few years ago, 
on the then Provincial Treasurer, in regard the ‘‘ Assurance Stamp Tax” 
(afterwards declared unconstitutional) which had just been imposed, he ad- 
mitted that he had not even looked at the Dominion Blue Book, and had not 
the slightest idea of what revenue might be expected from the new tax. 
The present Treasurer, the Hon. Mr. Wurtele, is not so willing to admit 
his ignorance, but boldly makes an estimate that the amount to be paid by 
the insurance companies is $34,600. It is difficult to seeon what foundation, 
if any, this is based. With the present establishments of the companies in 
this Province, the amount would probably have been at least $65,000, or 
about double the estimate. 

In any shape the tax is an unjust and oppressive one, but in its original 
shape especially so. It is not exaggeration to say that it would in all 
likelihood have resulted ip the closing of nearly four hundred agencies, 
and an immense reduction in the insurance business of the Province, as 
very few agencies outside of Montreal and Quebec could have borne the 
tax. The Liverpool and London and Globe would, for instance, have to 
pay about fourteen per cent of all the premiums received by them in the 
Province, outside of Montreal and Quebec, as taxes on that business, 

An emergency meeting of the companies was immediately called, and it 
was decided to take legal advice. This was done, and both the gentle- 
men consulted—Mr. W. H. Kerr, Q. C., and the Hon. Judge Badgeley— 
agreed that it is beyond the powers of the local legislature to compel com- 
panies already licensed by the Dominion government to take out a second 
license. The matter was thoroughly ventilated in the press, and as a re- 
sult it was afterwards announced that the licensing part would be with- 
drawn and the tax called a ‘‘ direct tax.” 

Two deputations were also sent down to endeavor to have the conditions 
modified, and they were largely successful, as will be seen by the text of 
the bill as it became law : 

Resolved, That in order to provide for the exigences of the public service 
of this Province, every bank carrying on the business of banking in this 
Province, every insurance company accepting risks and transacting the 
business of insurance in this Province, every loan company making loans 
in this Province, every navigation company running a line of steamers, 
steamboats or other vessels in the waters of this Province, every telegraph 
company working a telegraph line or part of a telegraph line in this 
Province, every telephone company working a telephone line in this 
Province, every city passenger railway company working a line of railway 
in this Province, and every railway company working a railway or part of 
a railway in this Province, shall annually pay the several taxes mentioned 
and specified in the following resolution : 

Resolved, The annual taxes imposed on and payable by the commercial 
corporations mentioned and specified in the’preceding resolution shall be 
as follows: 

2. Insurance companies—(a). An insurance company carrying on the 
business of life insurance solely, five hundred dollars. (4). An insurance 
company carrying on any other kind of insurance, four hundred dollars ; 
and when it combines two or more kinds of insurance, including life insur- 
ance, an additional sum of fifty dollars for each kind of insurance carried 
on beyond one, (c). An additional tax of one hundred dollars for each 
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office or place of business in the cities of Montreal and Quebec, and of five 
dollars for each office or place of business established in every other place. 

From all indications the act is likely to be contested to the end, and it 
is to be hoped as successfully as in the stamp act case. 

Before passing to other matters, I cannot refrain from mentioning a 
little retort Mr. Wurtele made to the deputation representing the fire 
companies: “The life companies have some basis to go on, but you 
have none, and do not know what you are doing yourselves.” As the 
deputation afterwards said, this hit ?the nail so squarely that they could 
hardly reply. 

The session of the Dominion Parliament just closed has been prolific 
in changes in the names of our life companies. 

‘¢ The Sun Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Montreal,” is now the 
‘* Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada.” 

‘‘The Mutual Life Association of Canada” is now the “‘ Life Associa- 
tion of Canada.” 

‘*The North American Mutual Life Insurance Company” is now the 
‘* Dominion of Canada Life Insurance Company.” 

It will be noticed that all these companies have dropped the word 
‘*Mutual” from their names. This is certainly a very strong indication 
of the growing dislike Canadians have for mutual companies. This is 
owing to the numerous failures of mutual benefit societies and mutual fire 
companies. We heard not long ago of an agent being actually ridden on 
a rail out of a village because he represented a mutual fire company. 

If the same plan were applied everywhere to agents of mutual or co- 
operative societies, what a benefit it would be to the country. 

MONTREAL, CANADA, May 28, 1882. CANADIAN. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE LOCAL AGENTS’ SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


WHILE the National Board war on the twenty per centers is raging, the 
local agent may as well have a word to say, for he is soon to be invited to 
‘* choose the god whom he will serve.” It is the purpose of the writer to 
attack the tyrannical idea of the National Board that it is better able to 
select a line of companies for an agent to do his business with than the 
agent himself. Let it be remembered that a short time before the Na- 
tional Board of Underwriters found it necessary to suspend rates, they 
gave special attention to the enforcement of this same idea—‘‘ separating 
from the ungodly,” as they called it then. Board and non-board compa- 
nies were not allowed in the same office, and the fight never let up until the 
National Board suspended rates and found repose on the shelf. It would 
doubtless have been as well for the underwriters of America if its repose 
could have been of a permanent character, for it now seems to be the de- 
liberate purpose of what liitle intellect there is still abiding within this 
organization to bring about another war on rates. Can this benefit 
agent or company? Certainly not; no agent or company can afford such 
awar. Every prudent underwriter will use his influence to avert such 
a catastrophe to the insurance interests of the country, and he will call to 
responsibility the agent or company who joins the “ crusaders’ band.” 

The American underwriter of to-day has little use for such bands, and 
if the coercive ideas of the National Board in driving twenty per centers 
from the same sanctified office where they reside prevails, and they are 
successful in carrying this point, their next step will be to reduce the 
commission to ten per cent; and our idea of this matter is, if he will yield 
the National Board the privilege of selecting his line of companies, he 
ought not to say a word when they reduce his commission to ten per cent. 
If he yields the first point he certainly will be driven to the last. This 
article is written by a local agent hoping it may catch the notice of many 
others, for it is high time they were deliberating on the situation. Soon 
this ‘‘ preying” or ‘‘ crusaders’ band” will have him engaged ina war to 
hold his business, if he happens to hold any small companies in his 
agency. If he has but few small companies or many he must part with 
them. If they have been in the Board with him, they can goto a non- 


board agent, and hold the business from the agent who placed it on the 


books by a war on rates. This is very nice for the loyal agent, but it is 
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for the good of the National Crusaders’ Band, and that ends the argument, 
In our opiniona little backbone, about after the order of old “ Hicks 
Jackson,” infused generally into the local agents throughout the land, 
would silence this “ National Preying Band.” If a majority or even are 
spectable minority of the local agents will say to these fanatics, “ The 
smaller companies are many of them as responsible as the larger ones: 
they pay their losses as a rule with less fussing than the larger ones: if 
you are not satisfied to remain in an agency with small companies, get 
out and hunt a new agent, and when you get agents’ commissions down 
to ten per cent, the local agents of this country will organize a company,” 
Agents can organize as well as companies ; they can in a short space of 
time organize a company which will out-rank any company that shows so 
little judgment as to tyrannize over the very flesh that feeds them, without 
which they would soon close their doors. 

The organization which at this day and age attempts to cram down the 
throats of as large and respectable a body of American citizens as consti. 
tute the local insurance agents of this land such an edict as “you shall 
do thus,” ‘‘ you shall not do so,” undertakes too much. The National 
Board, if it ever has benefited underwriting, better learn by experience 
that if they are to bring about any real, lasting reform in the profession, 
they must do it by some other mode than tyrannizing. It is an insult to 
the intelligence of even the lowest type of American citizenship, The 
organization which seeks to disseminate its power in this free land through 
such means will wither and fall gently to decay, LocaL AGeEnt, 





THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

As a friend of the company, I write to ask for information regarding 
the British America Assurance Company, of Toronto. Is it going to with- 
draw from the United States or are all its best agents about to withdraw 
from it? One knows not what to infer from all the rumors afloat and 
from truths which cannot be denied. One of the most prominent and 
best-informed of the company’s agents told me the other day that it 
was the intention of the deputy governor to still further improve (?) on 
the new plan of management instituted, by doing away with all general 
agencies in the Uniced States and appointing a general manager for the 
United States department, with headquarters at Toronto. What does this 
mean? According to my view it means that the British America will very 
soon follow the Royal Canadian and leave the United States altogether— 
and so it appears to all underwriters with whom I have conversed on the 
subject. What is your opinion about it, Mr. Editor? 

In connection with the above, I have in mind that Barbee & Castleman, 
of Louisville; Captain Ashworth, of Chicago; John H. Law, of Cincin- 
nati, all well-known, experienced and successful managers, have resigned 
their connection with the British America, and there is now a rumor 
current that the company is likely to soon lose the valuable services of 
other old and tried friends. Can you explain? Amicus. 


CINCINNATI, Fune g, 1882. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE QUESTION OF INTEREST AND LIFE 
INSURANCE RESERVES. 


HE following article on the subject of the rate of interest and its effect 
‘on life insurance reserves we extract from The A2tna, a little sheet pub- 
lished by the ina Life Insurance Company, of Hartford: 

For the successful and beneficial management of a life insurance com- 
pany, conformity to two fundamental principles—namely, solvency a0 
equity—are essential, and the maintenance of both is an indispensable con- 
dition of efficient and fruitful administration. This statement of govern- 
ing principles being admitted, the term solvency will be employed to de- 
note the admitted ability—under existing legal regulations—of a life insut- 
ance company to discharge at maturity all the pecuniary obligations in- 
volved in its several forms of contract. be 

Assuming these benefits to be explicit and well adapted to serve the pu 
lic needs for life insurance, the term equity will be used to express a ¢0F 
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al apportionment among the insured of costs thereof. The 
ditions of solvency, as above defined, are determined by com- 
tions based upon two considerations, viz.: the times at which the con- 
- of insurance will mature, and the rate of interest that can be earned 
ne future, upon investments of money, made with entire safety. What 
a own as a table of mortality fixes the first condition, and within the 
. 7 years so extensive has been the tabulation of the mortuary experi- 
om of insured lives, that very little remains to be desired respecting this 
Jement in.the calculations. As to the rate of interest to be assumed in the 
: mputation, there exists a difference of opinion among those whose views 
> vtitled to the weight of authority. In the earlier history of life insur- 
ance in this country the contracts covered the possible lifetime of the in- 
sured, and the periods which would elapse before the maturity of these 
were determined by reference to foreign tables of mortality, whose appli- 
cability to domestic business was by no means demonstrated ; hence to 
counterbalance any uncertainty which might exist upon this point, the fu- 
ture rate of interest, then assumed in the calculations, was intended to be not 
entirely safe, but also certain to yield a fair margin of profit. This rate, 
four per cent, having been continued in practice by the leading companies, 
was finally established as the standard to be used in governmental tests of 
solvency. More recently attempts have been made to secure by law the 
adoption of a still lower rate—three per cent—for the same purpose ; and 
the tendency of legislative regulation of life insurance being to extend to 
the extreme limit all practical safeguards of the business, it is possible 
that in the near future a substitution of the latter rate for the former will 
become a part of the general scheme of State valuations, or tests of sol- 
vency. The necessity of such a change is not admitted, since there is noth- 
ing in the past financial history of the country, nor in any intelligent fore- 
cast of the future, to warrant the belief that the earnings of money (except- 
ing only for a time upon investments in the bonds of the Federal govern- 
ment) will, during the next half century, be less than four per cent, and 
there is a great probability that a considerably higher rate will obtain. Nor 
isthere any necessity for *‘ loading” the interest income of a life insurance 
company’s as a provision against an unexpected experience with respect 
to the maturity of contracts, since (as already stated) the risk is reduced 
to minimum by most satisfactory and complete knowledge of rates of mor- 
tality among insured lives. 
Having presented briefly some features of the relations which obtain 


rect and equ 
visite con 


only 


_ between the rate of interest (assumed in !ife insurance calculations) and 


the prospective solvency of a company, let a brief examination be made 
ot its bearing upon the equities of the business. Here let it be premised 
that all contracts be explicit as to their conditions, so seiviceable in their 
provisions that they fully meet the growing and various public needs for life 
insurance ; andthat they contain no other restrictions or limitations, except 
those which’ experience has proved to be for the general interest of the 
policyholders. This being assumed, the term-equity will be used to ex- 
press a scientific and equal distribution among the members of the re- 
spective prices charged for their several benefits. If all contracts were 
made payable at the end of equal and brief periods, and were purchased 
by single deposits, the relation between the rate of interest assumed and 
that obtained in practice would be of comparatively small importance, but 
the modern scheme of life insurance includes so great a variety of benefits, 
and involves so many different modes of purchase, that in order to obtain 
a scientific and equal adjustment of the prices of the various forms of in- 
surance, it is essential that the rate assumed approximate—within a rea- 
sonable margin for safety, as to the future—to the current average rate 
earned upon the company’s investments ; leaving the small remaining dif- 
ferences to be still further adjusted in the annual distribution of surplus— 
in brief, it may be stated, an exact determination of the price of insur- 
ance is one of the fundamental principles of equitable life insurance man- 
agement. 

Within the past ten years the rate of interest upon investments of the 
highest character has been gradually reduced, and there is but little prob- 
ability of a material increase in the future but this situation, present and 
prospective, serves to more closely approximate the assumption upon 
which the business was founded to the facts of experience, and to estab- 
lish those equitable conditions just mentioned. Hence, any change is to 
be deprecated upon this score ; but not upon this alone. Unless the ex- 
penses of management can be materially reduced the adoption of three 
per cent interest as a basis for State valuation renders necessary a mate- 
tial increase in the prices of future contracts, and a suspension of the 
dividends to existing policyholders for an indefinite period—until , the 
greater fund demanded by the more vigorous test of solvency could be 
established and maintained. The effect of this condition of the business 
heeds nocomment. If these considerations are well founded, any reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest assumed in the State valuations of life insurance 
contracts will serve no needed purpose as to greater security, but only to 
destroy the existing equitable relations between insurance and its price, 
which are the fruits of large experience and a painstaking and conscien- 
tious Management. There is, however, one condition under which these 
vexatious and injurious results could be escaped, in the event of the radi- 
cal change mentioned. If any company possess a surplus fund—steadily 
increasing and well invested—above all liabilities estimated upon the 
more vigorous test of three per cent, it could, beyond reasoable doubt, con- 
tinue its business with all its present equities undisturbed. 

In this connection and by these tests let the 4tna Life Insurance Com- 
Pany be examined, and its claim to public confidence and patronage be 
determined. Its contracts are explicit as to their condition; so varied in 
their provisions that they fully supply the public wants ; contain no re- 
sttiction or limitations not amply justified by past experience; are 





ay paid at maturity ; and the prices for its numerous benefits are 
adjusted with the most rigorous regard to all the conditions of equity, 
which also obtain in its annual distribution of the surplus earnings; but 
the crowning advantage of all is, it stands alone among American life 
insurance companies in the ability to furnish for every dollar of its liabili- 
ties —mathematical and commercial—computed upon the basis of future 
interest earnings of three per cent, a dollar of well invested assets, and in 
addition a surplus fund sufficient to enable it to continue business with 
all its existing equities undisturbed. 





SANITARY SCIENCE AND A DECREASED DEATH- 
RATE. 


HE report of the Local Government Board, lately issued, compares 
the death-rate in England and Wales in the last four decennial 
periods, with the result of showing that, while the rate was nearly station- 
ary, or only slightly fluctuating, during the first three periods, it fell very 
decidedly in the fourth. This is shown in the following table: 
1841-50. 851-60, 1861-70. 1871-80. 
Annual death-rate per 1000 ............-..-- 22.4 22.2 22.5 21.5 
A difference of 1.0 per 1000 looks a small thing ; but in connection with 
the death-rate of a populous country, it means a great deal. It means, 
as the Local Government Board points out, that, in England and Wales, 
during the ten years 1871-80 about a quarter of a million persons were 
saved from death, who would have died if the déath-rate had been the 
same as in the previous thirty years. It means however, much more 
than this. The number of deaths is but a fractional indication of the 
amount of disease in the country. It is customary to reckon that, in 
ordinary circumstances, there are twelve cases of serious but non-fatal 
illness for every fatal case. Hence it follows that, in addition to the 
quarter of a million persons saved from death, there must have been 
some three million persons, or one-ninth of the whole population, who 
were saved from the pain and loss caused by serious iljness during the 
last ten years. 

But what reason is there to suppose that the credit of there formation 
is due to sanitary science? That sanitation is entitled to the credit 
is proved by the fact that the diseases in connection with which there 
has been the greatest reduction of mortality are the zymotic diseases— 
those which are most speedily arrested by sanitary appliances, and most 
easily controlled by the action of sanitary authorities. What is still more 
remarkable is the circumstance that half of the improvement under the 
zymotic diseases is due to fever—the disease which, as the report says, 
‘*more than any other shows itself in connection with such faults of 
drainage, of water supply, and of filth accumulation as it is within the 
province of good sanitary adminstration to remove.” The figures which 
show this result are worth examination: 


Annual death-rate per 1000. 1851-60. 1861-70. 1871-80. 
DavE APES EINE. cc cccccescocwencneesersiecusne 4-11 4-34 3-36 
PUREE BI ie cnnscsctcocccenpenvesemanenendewenens 0.91 0.88 0.49 


It thus appears that of the entire reduction of 1.0 per 1000 in the death- 
rate of the last decade compared with the preceding one more than 
three-fourths (exactly 0.78) is due to the fall in the seven zymotic diseases. 
It further appears that half of this decline (exactly 0.39) is due to the 
fall in deaths from fever. When three-fourths of the improvement is 
clearly proved to have occurred in the domain within which sanitation 
can be most effective, and when, during these ten years, there has 
been great energy in the administration of all sanitary measures, it is 
surely fair to conclude that improved sanitation is entitled to a large 
share, if not the whole, of the credit of the remarkable amelioration. “ It 
is particularly .significant,”, adds the report, ‘‘ that since the year 1870, 
when the fever death-rate Was 0.80 per 1000, -it has fallen pretty steadily, 
year by year, down to 0,32 in 1880.” 

In bringing these facts under the notice of the Council of the Society 
of Arts, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., a veteran sanitary reformer, and 
an ingenious statistician, has entered into a number of curious specu- 
lations for the purpose of showing what the reduced death-rate may be 
taken to mean. He tries to measure the gain by a pecuniary standard 
and he produces some startling results. It has been ascertained, he 
says, that the cost of funerals all round is £5 each. Call it £4, and 
then the quarter of a million funerals saved during the past decade 
will represent a gain of one million sterling. Again, Mr, Chadwick 
says that the direct cost of sickness has been estimated at £1 per 
case, According to the Local Government Board, three million cases 
of illness have been prevented buring the decade, and that represents 
a gain of three million sterling. If to this there be added the gain 
to the wage-earning class, and, indeed, to all classes, from the con- 
tinuance of employment made possible by prevention of disease, the 
sum which must be put to the credit of sanitation must amount to 
many millions in the decade and to many thousands every year. The 
most interesting and valuable view to ‘be taken of the whole case, 
however, is the clear demonstration it affords that sanitary science, 
has begun to produce good practical results. The reduction in the 
death-rate is an incontrovertible fact; but, as Mr. Chadwick has said, 
the reduction that has been effected must be accepted ‘ only as an 
installment of sanitary progress.”"—Zhe Scotsman, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Imperial and Northern Insurance Companies. 


FOR many years the Imperial Insurance Company and the Northern, of 
London, have been represented in this country by Richard Alliger, who has been 
resident manager of both companies. The home managers recently determined to 
establish separate agencies here for their companies, and E. Cozens Smith, of the 
Imperial, and,Mr. Robb, of theNorthern, have been in the city some days perfecting 
arrangements for giving effect to the new plan. Mr. Alliger will retain the manage- 
ment of the Imperial, who have every confidence in him, but the representative of 
the Northern has not yet been announced. Mr. Smith speaks in the most flattering 
terms of the ability with which Mr. Alliger has conducted the affairs of the Imperial 
in this country, and leaves with him the settlement of all details connected with the 
contemplated change. The managers of the Northern are reluctant to make any 
change, but think their business here may be increased under a separate and dis- 
tinct management. It is understood that few if any agency changes will be made, 
so far as the Imperial is concerned, and probably the changes in the Northern's 
business will be mainly confined to the selection of a resident manager. 





The Hatton Garden Jewelry Robbery. 


THE jewels stolen from the Hatton Garden Post Office have never been 
recovered by the London detectives. Recently a suit was tried based on the loss of 
two registered packets of sapphires valued at thousands of pounds, belonging to 
one Mr. Robinson, being among the jewels stolen. In sending his precious stones 
to the continent in order to be cut by lapidaries there, Robinson, enclosing them in 
registered letters preparatory to mailing them, had been in the habit at the same 
time of posting instructions to certain insurance brokers to insure the stones. It is 
stated that, under the most favorable circumstances, the goods could not be covered 
by the insurance brokers, under the custom of the owner, until a day had elapsed 
after leaving the owner. When the insurance brokers set about to insure the stones 
on this particular occasion, they had already been stolen, and the rgbbery had 
been made public. The underwriters therefore refused to insure, except with the 
understanding that they should not be held liable should the sapphires turn out to 
have been among the stolen property at Hatton Garden Post Office. Robinson 
sued the brokers for negligence in effecting insurance. It was evident to the jury 
that there had been unnecessary delay on the part of the brokers, but it was also 
clearly evident that the plan of Mr. Robinson in sending instructions by mail was 
an example of carelessness and negligence which could not fail to influence the 
brokerage firm. The jury did not hesitate, therefore, to give a verdict for defend- 
ants, absolving them from /aches under the circumstances. 





The Sun and Watertown Insurance Companies. 


THE daily Times thus condenses the rumors that have been floating 
about regarding the contemplated re-insurance of the Watertown Insurance Com- 
pany in the Sun, of London, and the interpretation put upon the new law by Super- 
intendent Fairman : 


All the preliminary arrangements looking to the re-insurance of the Watertown 
Insurance Company by the Sun Insurance Company, of London have been com- 
pleted. The contract, however, cannot be signed‘until the lattef company obtains 
authority from the Insurance Department to do business in this State. The new 
insurance law affecting foreign companies, it appears, is likely to postpone final 
action in the matter for a time. While this law which prohibits foreign companies 
from advertising assets other than those deposited by them in this country was 
pending in the Legislature, Mr. Relton, Secretary of the Sun, arrived here, pro- 
ceeded unobserved to Watertown and opened negotiations with the company of that 
name. Although the Sun had never published any statement of its condition and 
was not inclined to do so, he concluded, in order that the proposed contract with 
the Watertown might be carried out, to make such a statement as would be accept- 
able to the Insurance Department. His attention, however, being called to the 

nding bill, he at once resolved to assist in securing its passage, thereby obviat- 
ing the objection to making the statement. Accordingly the company’s solicitors in 
this country cast all their influence on the side of the bill. In the meantime the 
Board of Underwriters, viewing the measure as an instrument to open the State 
door to all kind of speculative and doubtful insurance enterprises from abroad, sent 
committees to Albany to oppose it. Governor Cornell, however, signed the bill, and 
it is now in operation. Contrary to the expectations of many who favored and op- 
posed the bill, Insurance Superintendent Fairman is understood to hold that it does 


not repeal any existing law. For instance, an existing law provides that no foreign * 


company shall be entitled to a certificate authorizing it to do business in this State 
unless it has a paid-up capital of at least $500,000. As the recent enactment pro- 
hibits the making of statements touching capital and assets abroad, the Superintend- 
ent holds that he shall require a deposit of $500,000 in United States bonds with 
his department as evidence that a foreign company applying for admission is en- 
titled to a certificate. Under this construction, and in view of the fact that the 
new law calls for a deposit of $200,000, no foreign company can obtain after this 
date permission to do business here until it shall have deposited $700,000 in United 
States bonds at Albany. It is believed that this construction of the law was a 
revelation to Relton for which he was not prepared, At all events, it is not yet 





en 


definitely known whether the Sun will - up the required $700,000, but Until it does 
the contract with the Watertown, which also provides for the future management of 
the Sun in this country, cannot be ratified. 

This ruling of the Superintendent, it is believed, will be a severe blow to the 
aspirations of several insurance men who are said to be negotiating for Positions 
resident managers of foreign companies which would come here provided aq 
deposit did not exceed $200,000. ~ It is generally believed that a deposit of $700 
ooo will virtually prevent the arrival here of any additional foreign compani 
The foreign companies already established in this country, of course, are not affected 
by the ruling. 





Improvements in the Armour Packing Establishment, Chicago, 


THE Union Stock Yards at Chicago have been a fruitful source of 
anxiety to underwriters on account of the immense values concentrated there and 
the scant means of fire protection. Oflate “great improvements have been made 
in this respect, the most noticeable of which have been made by the enter. 
prising proprietors of the Armour Packing Establishment. We were recently 
shown a diagram of their works, exhibiting the various means adopted for 
preventing and extinguishing fires. It seems that everything has been done to pre- 
vent a serious calamity that human ingenuity can provide. As this property is a 
subject of interest to most underwriters, we copy the following description of the 
works from The Investigator, of Chicago : 


Some weeks ago an article in these columns gave the general improvements which 

have been made at the Chicago Union Stock Yards since the burning of the Hately 
packing house last year. In the article referred to it was stated that besides the gen- 
eral improvements, several of the large establishments had been so remodeled as to 
meet all the demands of the underwriters, and thus secure the lowest rate of insur. 
ance possible to be obtained on this class of hazard. Of these the most prominent 
is that of Armour & Co. This is the largest concern of its kind in the world, the 
slaughtering capacity being 12,000 hogs per day. ‘The entire establishment com- 
prises five distinct structures, each covering several acres of ground, constructed of 
brick and isolated from each other on all sides by streets running at right angles, 
The order and occupancy of the buildings are as follows: The one just west of and 
nearest the yards is the packing and slaughtering house proper; west of the pack 
ing house, and separated from it by a street, is the ham house and lard refinery, ice- 
house, salt sheds, etc.; north of this, and across Forty-third street, is the building 
designated warehouses A, B and C, and west of the last two, across Packers’ avenue, 
are the two warehouses D and E. 
* The packing house is separated by brick partition walls into nine different com- 
partments, which are used for as many different purposes. In this building the 
slaughtering of hogs and cattle is done. Here they are dressed, cut up and packed, 
This building also contains the lard tanks, the fertilizers and dryers, the singeing 
machines, the machine shops, the tin can factory, boiler room (containing ten boil- 
ers), storage rooms, for empty barrels, meats, etc. The other buildings are used 
principally for the storage of the manutactured stock, ice, etc. 

It is next to impossible to convey an entirely intelligible idea of the plan ofa build- 
ing withouta diagram. Suffice it to say, therefore, that this immense establishment 
was constructed for the purposes for which itis used; that while it is in no sense 
fire-proof, its construction is such that it will resist the progress of fire as well asany 
brick and wood building can, and as to the fire-extinguishing appliances, every- 
thing known to the fire service has been supplied, and is at hand ready for use. For 
instance, the establishment has a well-drilled fire department, consisting of eleven 
men, whose sleeping rooms are on the premises, in warehouse B, and from fifty to 
sixty men work all night. Three watchmen are on duty during the day, and tea 
with watch-clocks at night. The establishment has its own fire alarm tele- 
graph and the automatic alarm, also the telephone. The telegraph is connected 
with the stock yards engine house, the insurance patrol, and the Chicago City and 
Hyde Park fire departments. There are 75 portable Babcock extinguishers distrib- 
uted throughout the buildings, 52 fire axes and 10 to 20 pails filled with water on 
each floor. There-is one hose cart with 350 feet of 14-inch hose located near 
ham house, one with 350 feet of 2%-inch ee in the packing house, and also ahose 
reel with 300 feet of 2%-inch hose on the third floor of the packing house, which 
can be drawn into any part of the entire establishment, and besides these there are 
two lines of hose, one al one fact and one of 200 feet, on the roof of the packin 

“house, and one of 200 feet on the roof of warehouse A. There are 13 sets of 3-ine 
stand-pipes distributed throughout the buildings—six in the packing house, three in 
warehouse A, and one each in the ham house, ice house, and warehouses B and C. 
These stand-pipes have forty-two hose connections. ‘Then there are combination 
fire-escapes and stand-pipes on the outside of each building. 

With all these appliances, an ample water supply is what is necessary to make 
them of value, and that is inexhaustible, and is so distributed that it can be used to 
advantage in all parts of the buildings. ‘There are two artesian wells, 1600 feet deep, 
with a capacity of 200 gallons per minute; one reservoir with 1,500,000 gallons ca- 
pacity, and one of 500,000 gallons. These reservoirs are connected with the Hyde 
Park water mains and the stock yards reservoirs (capacity 700,000 gallons) by a 12 
inch pipe, and also with each other by a 48-inch sewer, having man-holes in whic 
the engine suction hose can be inserted. This whole water system is made avail- 
able in all parts of the entire establishment by pumps capable of producing eight 
1%-inch streams with forty-five pounds pressure at the nozzle. These pumps are 
situated, one in warehouse E, in the extreme west, and the others in the packing 
house engine room. . 

It.is thus seen that the water supply is abundant for all purposes, and the appli- 
ances for putting out fires are perfect in the establishment independent of the 
department and the insurance patrol. The fire patrol building for the district 1s 
cated at the entrance of the establishment; the town of Lake fre engine house only 
a block, and the union stock yards engine house three blocks away. ° All 0 these 
re fully equipped and connected. 

The buildings are so-constructed and situated that there is no danger of fire from 
external exposures. They are brick andstone; all wooden walls have been ven 
with brick, and iron shutters put on windows; all frame work on roofs have 
covered with metal, and the skylights have also been covered with wire eevee 
that sparks and cinders cannot fall through, and the fire walls extend above 
roof. te 

Internally, all partition walls are brick and all openings covered with iron doors, 
and wood lintels and sills have been replaced with iron. The walls and ings 
have all been whitewashed. Fifteen men are constantly engaged in sweeping 
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«1 the premises clean. Mineral sperm oil lamps are used in the ice houses | dealing, refrain from referring to this good reason. The writer of the letter has 
keeping in all other buildings. The smoke houses are fired trom the outside and | already in his proper person and over his real name appeared on the other side of 
and gas tected by double iron doors. In short, all has been the question, of which the Equitable, of New York, must have evidence on their file 


ae’ enings are pro’ - } ; 
be Sao awners: to prevent and resist fires that money will buy and modern in- 
genuity contrive, as well as to make it the model business establishment of its kind 
this country. 
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Operations of French Life Insurance Companies for 1881. 


TuE following shows the summary results of the French life insurance 
jes for the year 1881, the figures of the preceding fiscal year being given 



































compan Maines 
also by way of comparison : 
ae — SS ny 
| 1881. | 1 80. 
COMPANIES. ‘ . 
| Amount Contingent Amount Contingent 
r Insured. Annutties.\| Insured. Annuities. 
— | "I 
Francs. Francs. Francs, Francs. 
Assurances Générales.....--------| 69,000,000 1,450,000 || 81,423,264 1,500,000 
Bcc oan 2 = conn ons | spaeevece 271,000 | 3410771997 265 coo 
La Nationale. . -.-.------------ aes 755v000 S5rgbsia10 1,190,000 
Le Phénix..---------------------- 72,320,274 379,007 +530,124 410,000 
La Caisse Paternelle-. ----| 18,309,072 34,509 || 12,041,366 39,284 
Le Crédit Viager-.-.. ------------ 244412,589 246,548 || 4,700,402 127,349 
Caisse gén. des Familles...... .-.|  54,°00,000 89,000 || 49,473,831 | 68 000 
Le Monde.....-..----------------| 239%3%,248 , $1,318 57,065,014 43,022 
334105,740 108,738 21,106,613 nabor 
4,500,000 12,539 || 3,662,743 26,410 
159447 ,502 34,601 14,309 027 35.593 
sh 24,810 | 5,821,766 17,865 
20,002,520 21,000 17,017,252 25. 06 
9,687,751 12,349 || 10,315,677 28\929 
L’Abeille ....--------------------| 20,149,892 8,852 21,135.457 12,210 
Le Temps... -------- eee | 8,012,000 20,50¢ 30,310,064 52,425 
La France ..--.-- <i ad, eee meee ee 
La Fonciére..........--------.---| 25,018,630 27,983 a cose J. seeses 
ESSENCES -.| 10,813,859 | ee 
Le Nord ...------ 2 wee. coccccee| 5,161,582 TEQ07 []  ccceceee ichune 
La Providence (11 months)....... 14,009,495 | i ere icneud 
. La Métropole (6 months) ......--.- 7 999,330 | t,005 | ERS ese 
Le Progrés Nation (2 months)... 1,400,000 | 13,203 | Bee CES ARES 
| a | 
Se lliphssccsconienceneneen | 5720454322 | 3,673,776 || 455.175.807 | 3,990,504 














French Stamp Duties. 


THE following detailed statement of registration and stamp duties paid 
by fire and marine insurance companies in France during 1878, 1879 and 1880, we 
find in Le Moniteur des Assurances : 


| No. 2—Stamp Duties. 
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|| No, 1—Recistration Duties. 


























YEAR. | MARINE. 
a as a oe | 
{ 
| Marine and Fire Other | . Fees by 
Insurance Policies’ Policées. Fos in Cash. Subscription. 
ae Se —_——— | | ————_————— }—_————_ 
Francs. | Frances. | Francs. Francs. 
7+5135534 10,217 282,477 3:526,079 
7,666,085 71393 478,141 3.871,751 
7,978,679 | 19,182 612,593 4,110,562 
23,158,298 =| = 36,792 1,373,211 11,508,393 
i| 23,195,090 | 12,881 604 





Mr. Sprague, the Anonymous “ Actuary.” 


COMMENTING upon the attack recently made in the London papers by 
Mr, Sprague, an actuary, on the Equitable and New York Life Insurance Com- 
panies, of New York, because they are seeking business abroad, The Commercial 
World, of London, says: 

Having received, in common, as we presume, with the press generally, the letter 
of “actuary ’ on the American life offices, we have thought it desirable to give it 
aplacein our columns. It is evidently designed to blockade the business of the 
American offices named in the letter, but we very much doubt it will have the effect 

As the writer has chosen to open fire, wearing a mask, it is not for us to 
destroy his anonymity. Nevertheless, the real authorship of the letter can scarce 
be otherwise than an open secret, as there is probably only one actuary in Great 

in who would consent to lay aside his proper vocation in order to seek, with- 
out giving his name, to discredit the American life offices engaged in business in 
country. There is, however, a very good reason why the writer of the letter 
should wish to hide under cover of anonymity, and we cannot, in the interest of fair 





of receipts for fees paid since the company began business in England. Whether 
or not the two contrasting positions be reconcilable with the code of honor, or the 
rule of conduct usually expected from gentlemen, we shall not take upon ourselves 
to say, although we have formed a very decided opinion on the point. It will be 
seen, however, that ‘‘ actuary” does not question the ‘solvency "’ of the American 
life offices ; and therefore, while having on the one hand professionally certificated 
one of them at an earlier period he. may, perhaps, at a subsequent date, and under 
other circumstances, feel himself at liberty to give both a gentle kick in the dark. 


Foreign Companies in the United States. 


IN accordance with the law recently passed by the Legislature of New 
York State, the foreign companies doing business here are prohibited from adver- 
tising the loss-paying resources of their home offices, and have amended their adver- 
tisements in our columns in this respect. As it is important to insurers, how- 
ever, to know the financial standing at home of the companies that provide them 
indemnity for fire losses, we append hereto a table giving such facts as will enable 
business men to judge of their responsibility. Some of the companies have not been 
able to furnish us with their home statements for 1882, and in such instances we give 
the figures of January 1, 1881, and prefix an * to the name of the company. In the 
course of a week or two we shall be able to complete the table with the statements 
for 1882. We propose to give this table frequent insertion for the benefit ofinsurers 
whom the new law will deprive of such information ; 








| Total 
Total 
Assets Liabil- 





aa Subscribed| Patd-up | Reported | ~:). Net 
Name or Company. Capital. | Capital. | from Except Surplus. 
Home Capital. 
Office. 
rs Ret eeeee, meet es 
7 7 “Te ee eer t 
British America Assurance Co... 500,000 500,000 | 1,332,285 | 637,284 159,091 
City of London Fire Ins. Co..... 10,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,299,655 207,658 91,997 
*Commercial Union Ass. Co..... 12,500,000 | 1,250,000 | 10,128,789 | 5,275,497 | 3,603,292 
Fire Insurance Association -..... | 5,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,573,292 | — 37319) 199,356 
*Guardian Assurance Co --..----- 10,000,c00 | 5,000,000 | 15,086,018 | 8,022,883 | 2,063,135 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire Ins. Co ..| 1,500,000 300,000 | 1,400,843 | 738,783 ‘ 
*Imperial Fire Insurance Co. ---- 8,000,000 | 3,500,000 | 8,664,200 | 1,835,217 | 3.328,983 






*La Confiance Fire Ins. Co - 2,000,000 ,000 | 6,567,936 | 5,608,693 159,243 
*Lancashire Insurance Co. 15,000,000 | 1,350,000 | 6,768,391 | 4,535,199 883,192 
*Lioh Fire Insurance Co........| -------- 998,500 | 1,252,967 | 240,556 13,911 
*Liverpool & London & Globe... 10,000,000 | 1,228,000 | 33,303,406 | 25,800,325 | 6,274,881 
*London and Lancashire F. 1. Co. 10,000,000 926,000 | 2,700,568 | 3.815.376 559: t93 





*London Assurance Corporation. ........ 2,241,375 | 16,021,010 | 9,910, 3,868,775 
Metropole Insurance Co.......-- 4,000,009 | 1,000,000 | 1,369,683 52,441 17,242 
North British and Mercantile....| 7,500,000 | 2,500 000 | 10,211,885 | 2,817,164 | 4,894,721 
North German Fire Ins. Co...... 1,875,000 375,000 785.490 | 263,161 147,329 
*Northern Insurance Co .... -.-. 15,000,000 | 1,500,000 | 13,717,223 | 9.390.731 } 2,826,492 
*Norwich Union Fire Ins. Soc ... 5 500,000 660,000 | 3,522,346 | 1,203,510 | 1,658,836 
*Phoenix Assurance Co.......-.- . 359.594 | 5,364,504 | 1,715,973 | 3,288,937 
gue Insurance Co ......-.---- 900,175 | 5,304,053 | 3,560,804 | 843,684 

eassurances Géneralés Co... 1,750,000 | 2,168,136 706,333 | ---.---- 
*Royal Insurance Co....--...-..| 10,000,000 | 1,447,725 | 24.494,232 | 15,449,997 | 7,515,600 
*Scottish Union and National....|  ....-... 1,412,855 | 13,292,690 | 11,385,730 494,105 


s+---2-- 565,000 920,155 335,620 16,535 
. 1,500,000 300,000 | - 948,512 492,309 156,203 
see $00,000 400,000 | 1,389,179 | 752,091 237,088 


*Standard Fire Office ...--. 
*Transatlantic Fire Ins, Co-. 
Western Assurance Co ..... 

















Life Insurance in Michigan. 


INSURANCE Commissioner Samuel H. Row, in his forthcoming life re- 
port, gives some interesting tables covering the operations of life insurance com- 
panies in Michigan during the past twelve years. During the twelve years from 1870- 
1881 the life companies wrote in the State 41,552 policies, giving $79,412,592. In 1870 
$6,854,503 new insurance was effected, and in 1881 the new insurance was $7,725,113. 
Consistent with the general experience of the companies throughout the coun- 
try during these twelve years, the largest amount of insurance was written in 1873, 
$8,955,383, and the lowest point was reached in 1879, $3,986,742. Since that year 
there has been a rapid increase, in 1880 the amount written jumping to $5,597,714. 
During the twelve years the total premiums received were $14,984,960 and the total 
claims paid $5,494,250. 





The Relief Fire Retires. 


THE Relief Fire Insurance Company, of New York, has re-insured its 
outstanding risks in the Niagara Fire Insurance Company, and announced its inten- 
tion of retiring from business. The Relief was organized in 1855, and had on 
January 1 last assets amounting to $305,456, and a paid-up capital of $200,000. 
President Demarest thinks that no fire insurance company in New York at the 
present day stands a fair chance for business with less than a paid-up capital ot 
$500,000, and this seeming to be the opinion of other directors, it was voted to dis- 
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continue business last Thursday. The following figures show how the Relief had 


been steadily running down for the past four years: 





Total Ex- 
penditures. 





Net 
Surplus. 


Total 


Year Enpinc Dec. 31. Fuceme. 


$178,582 
119,480 
99,516 
107,746 





$181,069 
131,342 
122,76 
108 ,242 

















MERE MENTION. 


—Twelve ice houses were destroyed by fire at Indianapolis on the 
night of June 7; loss, $25,000. 
—Beardsley & Cirkle, of Chicago, have during the past few years been 


building up a prosperous business in- Chicago. 


—J. H. Clark, a prominent insurance agent at Trenton, died on 
Tuesday, of last week, after a lingering sickness, of consumption. 


—Read & Caveny, Philadelphia agents of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, have removed to commodious offices at the corner of Fourth and 
" Chestnut streets. 


—J. H. Wellman, United States Manager of the Fire Insurance As- 
sociation of London, was in Chicago last week, accompanied by A. Absell, 


superintendent of agencies of the Association. 


— Morris Franklin, who has been connected with the Western De- 
partment of the Niagara Fire Insurance Company, at Chicago, since its re-organi- 
zation last year, was last week appointed assistant manager of this department. 


—The agents of Macon, Ga., have taken a stand for uniform rates. 
Rate-cutting has been carried to the extreme there and the reaction has come. At 
a recent meeting Messrs. Horne, Carnes and Rees were appointed a committee to 
arrange a tariff. 


—The North American Mutual Benefit Association (co-operative 
accident), organized last winter at Jackson, Mich., and having a month ago 5000 
policies outstanding, has closed its offices without warning. The policyholders 
have lost faith im co-operation after this style. 


—J. A. Chadwick, for several years connected with the Chicago 
office of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, has been appointed 
State agent ot that company for Colorado, with headquarters at Denver. Mr. 
Chadwick is an old life insurance man, and his appointmentis a deserved promotion. 


—Stewart Marks, Manager of the Northwestern Department of the 
Continental Life, of Hartford, at Chicago, is pushing business for his company en- 
ergetically. The Continental has had a hard row to hoe for some years, but is 
coming out of its difficulties with flying colors, for which its managers deserve 
credit. 


—The Armenia Insurance Company, of Pittsburgh, has announced 
its intention to discontinue doing new business in the Metropolitan district. E. 
A. Curtis, the New York agent (formerly secretary and superintendent of agencies 
of the company), will remain in New York to close up matters here. 
will carry all outstanding risks to expiration. 
ness done in the metropolis and vicinity. 


The company 
A fair profit was realized on the busi- 


—A complimentary dinner was tendered to the Cattaraugus County 
(N. Y.) Board of Fire Underwriters on June 5, at Jamestown, the Board coming 
there at the invitation of Seth E. Millspaw. An important result of the coming 
together was the admission to the Board of the Jamestown underwriters. The din- 
ner was in true Delmonico style, and brought forth entertaining speeches from W. 
H. Mandeville, H. L. Fairbank, and others. 2 


—A correspondent from Rochester, N. Y., writes that the represen- 
tative of the Union Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, in that city, recently wrote 
a frame church at seventy cents for three years, the board rate being eighty cents 
per year; and two brick stores in a range, written by the board at seventy cents a 
year, the Union recently took at one per cent for three years. The Cathedral, rated 
at fifty cents, this same agent wrote recently at thirty cents. 


—Of the five directors of the new electric light company in Chicagéd 
called The Craig and Whitney, three are underwriters and one is an insurance 
lawyer. The company owns the patents for the latest improvements in dynamo 
machinery, and claims to produce a light superior to any heretofore introduced. 
The machine is marvelously simple in its construction and produces a soft, 
mild. light of wonderful brilliancy, and at the same time pleasant to 
the eye. The directors’ names are: James Ayars, of the Phoenix, of 
Hartford; Eugene Cary, of the German-American; H. H. Brown, of the Glens 


Falls; Judge E. A. Otis, and Col. Wm. H. King. Captain Ayars is President 
and Henry H. Brown Secretary and Treasurer. The insurance men are freely 
taking stock in the new enterprise, and claim that in a brief space of time the shares 
of the company will bring a higher figure than any insurance stock of the present 
day. 

—S. R. Walters has been arrested In Minneapolis on the charge of 
swindling the Masonic Mutual Aid Association (co-operative). It appears that 
Walters procured membership in the order for his father, and not long go reported 
his death. He procured affidavits from physician and undertaker, the representa. 
tion being that death occurred from typhoid fever. The Association paidhim some 
money, but the fraud was discovered in time to arrest Walters as he was preparing 
to leave the city. 


—At a meeting of the Commercial Travelers Association in the Me. 
chanics’ Institute, Toronto, on June 3, the president, on behalf of the Association 
presented William McCabe, managing director of the North American Life Insur. 
rance Company, with an address and an exquisite diamond ring. Mr. McCabe isa 
life actuary of wide reputation, and the gift was made by the Association in recog- 
nition of his valuable services in framing the mortuary benefit scheme Tecently 
adopted by it and ratified by Parliament. 


—At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Queen Insur- 
ance Company, the statement presented by the chairman showed that the com- 
pany had not been as successful as usual during the past year—in fact, had lost 
some money. This was due mainly to excessive fire losses, which had affected 
other companies similarly. The chairman spoke in the highest terms of the 
present management of the American’branch, of which Mr. Macdonald is the execy- 
tive head, and said that the reorganization that had been effected of this branch 
would undoubtedly result in profit to the company. 


—During the month of April last the following vessels were lost, 
according to the statistics of marine disasters published by direction of the Bureay 
Veritas: Sailing vessels reported lost—English, 58; American, 15; Norwegian, 
11; German, 10; French, 9; Danish, 5; Dutch, 4; Swedish, 8; Russian, 2; 
Italian, 1; Greek, 1; Spanish, 1; Mexican, 1; Austrian, 1; Portuguese, 4; total, 
131. In this number are included 12 vessels reported as missing. Steamers re- 
ported lost—English, 9; German, 3; American, 1; Dutch, 1; Spanish, 1; total, 
15. In this number are included 3 steamers reported as missing. 


—The German Insurance Company, of Freeport, IIl., is one of the 
representative insurance corporations of the West. ,From a small beginning in 
1865, by careful management and conservative practices the officers of the German 
have placed it on a foundation of unquestioned solvency and strength. With assets 
of $923,014 and a policyholders’ surplus of $405,285, the officers and directors of 
the company may well be proud of their achievements in the past and look for 
future success. President Hettinger and Secretary Gund are insurance men 
of long experience and have proved themselves thoroughly competent officers. 


—The question of the modification of the Chicago fire ordinances 
must be settled in the Council, as Mayor Harrison has announced himselfin favor of 
.«modification. He is the best Mayor Chicago ever had, but, nevertheless, would 
seem to be committed to seeing Chicago burn up again. He is a large property 
owner, and wants to take advantage of the proposed modification himself to further 
his own interests. All the responsible citizens and business men oppose any change in 
the fire ordinance, and will fight hard before they will allow the Council to endanger 
the business prosperity of Chicago simply the gratify to greed of a few real estate 
speculators. 

— The Theory of Finance ”’ is the title of a treatise on the science 
of interest and annuities, by George King, F. I. A., and published by Charles and 
Edward Layton, the well-known insurance publishers of London. Mr. King is a 
gentleman who stands high in actuarial circles, having just been selected to prepare 
the new work on the Science of Life Contingencies agreed upon by the Institute of 
Actuaries. ‘The treatise on finance is a compilation of lectures delivered by the author 
to the students who presented themselves for the intermediate examination of the 
Institute of Actuaries. ‘The work is a valuable one to all students of the science of 
finance. It is handsomely printed in clear, legible type, with paper cover. 

—The new offices of the Canada Life Assurance Company, in 
Hamilton, are now in process of completion and will be soon occupied by the com- 
pany. The edifice is said to be the handsomest and most substantial business 
building in the city—not gorgeous or gaudy in style, but permanent solidity. A. 
G. Ramsey, the manager of the Canada Life, is at present on the old continent 
with his family. The interests of the company are ably represented at the home 
office, however, in his absence, by superintendent of agencies J. W. Marling. 
This gentleman has a thorough knowledge of the history, traditions and plans 
the Canada Life, and the over-worked manager can recreate in Europe with the 
assurance that his company will not lose prestige during his absence. The 
Canada Life owes its success in great measure to the esprit de corps, both at the 
home office and in the field. Possessing a high and generous respect for their 
chief, a mere suggestion from Manager Ramsey is likely to receive greater atten- 
tion than positive command from a manager wanting the confidence and regard of 
his subordinates. During 1881 the company issued new policies for over four and 





a quarter million dollars, 





